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labors. This was the greatest benefit brought by
his reign; several years of peace were sufficient to
restore prosperity to the country. Henry IV. aided
still more directly by remitting the taxes which had
been in arrears for some time, and in making high-
ways which made possible the transportation of prod-
uce. Sully, chief inspector of the highways in France,
was here the principal auxiliary to the king.

But it was not enough for Henry IV. to restore the
country to the conditions existing before the war; he
wanted to create new sources of wealth. France up
to that time had been an agricultural country. It pro-
duced chiefly wheat, wine, and cattle. Almost all the
manufactured products came from foreign lands, silk
stuffs were bought in Italy, cloth, laces and linens
came from England and from Belgium, At this
epoch, when the principal luxury was that of clothes,
there went out of the country every year immense
sums of money used for this purpose. Trade was
largely carried on by foreign merchants. The king
resolved to create French trade, and to establish
French industries, so that the benefits, instead of pass-
ing over to the foreigners, should remain in the
country.

This was the work of Henry IV. personally. Sully,
brought up a country gentleman, did not comprehend
the utility of industry and commerce. He said that
manufactures, in drawing people to the towns, depopu-
lated the country, and made a population unfit to fur-
nish soldiers. He admitted no other sources of wealth
save grain and cattle. "Tillage and pasturage are the
two udders of the state." To prevent the impoverish-